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Front cover: Five doors of welcome. 
‘Marks are both lighthouses and power- 
houses’, said Tubby. Point Three set off 
to find out what life in five of the Marks 


is like. 


Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anyone who would like to 
give us a try. 
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‘The age of inspiration of a new society 
has two things in its favour’, wrote John 
Callf in Second Wind. ‘First, everything 

its founders engage in is new and there- 
fore exciting; they are blazing a new trail. 
Second, it has no old members; all are 
new — and young.’ 

A society with rather more girth 
has a problem: how to keep alive the _ 
spirit of the Movement. How to sustain 
the original inspiration, focus the vision, 
sharpen the edge of the early enthusiasm 
and spontaneity? 

It seems an inevitable problem and 
one that faces us in all sorts of context 
and relationship. However, reflecting on 
what a more mature Toc H might need, 
in order to hold its course, these points 
spring to mind: (1) Be clear about funda- 
mentals (not necessarily so obvious in 
‘Everyman’s Club’ — how many would 
agree on a subjective definition of Toc H?). 
Given (2) commitment, it is vital to have 
(3) some personal way of restoring the 
equilibrium of the soul, ‘recharging the 
batteries’, recovering form — whether 
through the fellowship of valued friends, 
through times of meditation and prayer, 
or whatever. Finally (4) a pinch of salt — 
or the keenness of mind which gives life 
a bit of flavour, stimulates the imagination, 
prepares one to adapt and change. 

Harold Howe, former administ- 
rator of Toc H, summed it up very much 
better in 1948. ‘Two things are needful 
in Toc H: faith and imagination. Faith 
means a deep conviction of the truth of 
Christianity and personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. Faith is the greatest treasure that 
any man has ever found and we have to 
share it with others. As to imagination, 
Toc H is not so tied to its tradition or its 
machinery, however good, that it cannot 
experiment. ... Can we build a revival of 
life? ’ 

Bishop John Taylor, in his book 
Enough is Enough, attacks the problem on 
on a more practical level. ‘Thinking about 
the processes of institutionalism, one can 
identify six simple rules for ensuring that 
the main characteristics of a movement 
are not lost. These are: 
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Keep the aim limited 

Keep the organization small 

Cherish the weakness of limited 

means 

Distribute functions widely 

Trust local teams with full respons- 

ibility 

Foster new growth on the fringes.’ 
The trust is important. It is only if we 
are prepared to trust and hold ourselves 
open to learning, that we will be capable 
of renewal and rebirth. 

It was, of course, through a con- 
cern for the vitality and renewal of 
branch life, that the ‘five year rule’ was 
introduced. This Central Council ruling — 
that the period of branch and district 
office should be limited to five consec- 
utive years — has clearly caused consid- 
erable difficulty in some areas, where new 
people cannot apparently be found to take 
take up office. The principle, however, is 
a good one and is firmly in line with the 
Movement’s philosophy: that Toc H isa 
learning process which should be shared 
with every man, and that every man has a 
much-needed part to play, if indeed 
Toc H is to be a mixture of men. 

It is important that, as Tubby said, 
we ‘win men by trusting them’, because , 
this Movement is all about enabling people 
to flourish and find fulfilment. John Hull 
was only saying recently, ‘If you enable 
people to flourish at what they are, you 
let them become what God meant them 
to be.” Heaven forbid that we should 


obstruct the building of ‘that better world’ 


by stunting new growth. 

So this leaves us with having to 
dig around a bit more, so that instead of 
scrabbling at the last minute to find a 
new chairman, a branch would have to 
plan ahead and find not one man, but 
two! One to act this year, the other to 
deputise and eventually to succeed him. 

Pie in the sky? Perhaps, but unless 
Toc H sets out to be effective, it will not 
get very far. 

Faith and imagination. As Lord 
Soper contends on page 6, it is better to 
try, and make mistakes, than never to try 
at all. SMcW 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man. 


2. To give personal service. 


3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 


4. To work for the building of that better 


world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 
in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think 
fairly. 
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i ‘the place you would be likely to come from, : 
Tf you came this way in may time, you would find the hedges | ~ 
| White.again, in May, with voluptuary sweetness. 
"It would be thé same at the end of the journey, 
» Ifyou came at night like a broken king, 
Tf you came by day not knowing what vou came for, 
is would be the same, when you leave the rough road 
And:turn behind the pig-sty to the dull facade 
sAn the tombstone. And what you thought you'came for 
=: = Is only a shell, a husk of meaning ` 
=. From which the purpose breaks only when it is fulfilled 
Tf at all. 


You are not here to verify, 
Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity 
-^ Or carry report. You are here to kneel 
Wheré prayer has been valid. And prayer is more 
Than an order of words, the conscious occupation 
Of the praying mind, or the sound of the voice praying. = = 
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{From ‘Little Gidding’ by T S Eliot} 
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Many people are now experimenting 
Here is one group of committed Chris 
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with the idea of communal living. 
tians who are building a community 


at Little Gidding, on the pattern of the 17th century community estab- 


lished there by Nicholas Ferrar. 
By the Rev Tony Hodgson 


‘You are here to kneel where prayer has 
been valid.’ In these words T S Eliot 
summed up the significance of Little 
Gidding for himself, for the contempor- 
aries of the 17th century community 
there and for us today. 


Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of the first 
community at Little Gidding, was the son 
of a wealthy merchant adventurer who 
mixed easily with such people as Francis 
Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh. At Cam- 
bridge he was one of the most brilliant 
students of his day, becoming a Fellow of 
Clare College at the age of 18. After this 
he went on a four year Grand Tour of 
Europe, in the course of which he studied 
medicine at Padua. With his brother John 
he worked as Secretary of the Virginia 
Company when it was under attack from 
vested interests led by the king, James I. 
When it was closed down he was elected 
to Parliament and was all set for an out- 
standing public career. But in the year 
1625 he chose to throw up all prospects 
of worldly success and to retire to a 
remote hamlet in the Huntingdonshire 
countryside to pray in the company of his 
family. He was made a deacon of the 
Church of England by Laud, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and remained in 
that position at the bottom of the eccles- 
jastical ladder until he died 12 years later. 


During those 12 years he worked out an 
ordered way of life which was to survive 
for a further 20 years after his death. The 
framework of this way was one of prayer 
both in the little church which still stands 
a few paces from the site of the manor 
house where they lived, and in the house 
itself. Three times a day the whole family 
of 30 people, including 20 children and 
three schoolmasters, walked over to the 
church to sing Morning and Evening 
Prayer and the Litany. The latter was 
sung each day at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing as an act of thanksgiving for the 
deliverance of the whole family from one 
of the terrible plagues that had swept 
through London just as they were leaving. 
Every hour a group of them would gather 
in the great hall of the house to sing 
psalms and to listen to the words of the 
Gospels, The Gospels also entered into 
their working lives, as one of their great 
tasks was the putting together of beauti- 
fully illuminated editions of the harmonies 
of the Gospels in which Jesus’s life was 
woven into a continuous narrative. The 
family set up a surgery for the local people 
under the direction of Nicholas and a 
school, with a great emphasis on learning 
psalms by heart: for each psalm learnt a 
child would receive a penny as well as a 
free Sunday lunch. 
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Members of the family took an active 
interest in the development of Virginia 
the colony for which they had been re- 
sponsible when still living ‘in the world’. 
Virginia, one of Nicholas’s nieces who was 
named after the colony, experimented 
with silk production and did her best to 
persuade the Virginians to come over fram 
tobacco to silk. Through their constant 

stream of visitors and through frequent 

visits to London they kept abreast of all 

the events of the time, but they did not 

allow them to ruffle the smooth surface | 
of family life. Visitors were not encour- | 
aged to stay longer than it took to con- 
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sume a glass of wine and a piece of cake 
unless they had a particular need or were 
close friends of the family. 


When the family arrived at Little Gidding 
it included three generations, with 
Nicholas’s mother, recently widowed, one 
of the driving forces behind the whole 
enterprise and a focus of family life for 
her many grandchildren, Susanna, 
Nicholas’s sister, had 16 children, eight 
boys and eight girls, and Nicholas’s elder 
brother John, who assumed leadership 
after Nicholas’s death, had four children. 
One of these, Nicholas, was even more 
brilliant than his uncle and when he died 
at the age of 22 had learnt more languages 
than he had years of life. Uncle Nicholas 
took a vow never to marry, and his two 
eldest nieces likewise decided to remain 
virgins, although they never really thought 
of themselves as nuns. One of the accus- 
ations levelled against them by a Puritan 
visitor was that the family was in fact a 
nunnery, but this was to miss the signific- 
ance of the life led at Little Gidding. It 
was a living demonstration of the truth 
that the vow of celibacy and the marriage 
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vow are equal paths towards sanctification. 
John’s wife Bathsheba found the whole 
thing very difficult, but this was probably 
because she resented her husband’s sub- 
mission to his younger brother: we hear 
less of her complaints when John is the 
leader. Nicholas preferred his nieces to 
marry clergymen if they married at all and 
many of them did become clergy wives. 


Little Gidding in the 17th century was a 
place where different streams met. It com- 
bined the restraint in conduct and the love 
of the Bible typical of the Puritans with 
the order and beauty in worship and daily 
life which characterised the Royalists at 
their best. It held together retirement 
from the world with an active concern for 
its needs. It brought many of the best 
insights of the monastic tradition into the 
richness of family life. Through its in- 
volvement with farming locally and in far- 
flung parts of the world, through its con- 
tacts with poets like George Herbert and 
Crashaw, and through its awareness of the 
ebb and flow of the commercial and polit- 
ical worlds of the day, it was very much 
part of the whole complexity of the mid 
17th century, yet it has an ageless quality 
because nothing mattered so much to its 
members as the words which are written 
over the door to the little chapel: ‘This is 
none other than the House of God and 
the Gate of Heaven’. 


In this little chapel or in the converted 
farmhouse where we live we gather each 
day to remind ourselves of our depend- 
ence for everything we have on the Lord 
who made us and sustains us. Our lives, 
like those of the Ferrars, are set in the 
framework of prayer. At 8.30 each morn- 
ing we sing a hymn, pray for each other 
and say the beautiful office composed by 
the community of Taizé in Burgundy, or 
the Church of England Morning Prayer. 
At 12.30 some of us meet to pray for all 
the needs that have been laid at our door- 
step, whether through letters, through 
newspapers, or through special inter- 
cession cards filled in by people who visit 
the church. These are arranged on a board 
under the headings in the series 3 Com- 
munion Service of the Church of England. 
In the late evening we usually meet in the 
house to say Compline together. 


Our worship illuminates our daily work 
and is also part of it, whether the work is 
in a local government department, digging 
the garden, typing the accounts or cocking 
the meals, putting up new houses or milk- 
ing the cow, teaching in a neighbouring 
school or seeing to the needs of the many 
visitors. 


The rough road referred to by T S Eliot 
with the farmhouse on the left and con- 
verted stables on the near right. Behind 
are the pigsties and the barn, used for stor- 
age in winter and recreation in summer, 


Tony and Derek work at building a milk- 
ing parlour while Godfrey advises and 


We are often asked what our purpose is; 
the first answer is that we are learning to 
clear ourselves of all that obstructs us 
from discovering the will of God for us as 
individuals and as a community. Our pur- 
pose is above all to be at the disposal of 
the Spirit of God that He may use us in 
any way He chooses. Meanwhile we work 
away at growing our own food in ways 
that do least harm to our natural environ- 
ment, we try to look after our animals 
with care, we discover how to build 
houses that will be warm without wasting 
precious energy, we cook simple but nour- 
ishing meals for ourselves and our visitors, 
and we keep in touch with people all over 
the country who want to share in some 
way in what we are doing or who are 
doing similar things. Some of us have 
skills already that can be turned to good 
use, while others have to learn new ones. 


One of us has worked on a large organic 
farm, another has learnt bricklaying at a 
local Borstal, and a third has attended a 
dairy management course. We believe 
that world food shortages today are at 
least partly the result of a refusal to work 
with nature, and that the peasant and the 
craftsman must recover their lost dignity 
before a true balance will be restored to 
the economies of overdeveloped and 
underdeveloped countries alike. And so 
work with the hands in field or on build- 
ing site receives as much honour with us 
as work with the brain. 


Many people come to live with us for any- 
thing from a day to six months, and while 
they are with us we like them to become 
part of what we are. Some come primarily 
to work with their hands, some to study, 
some to pray and some just to have a 
break from city or suburban life. For 


Polly Esther, the cow, looks on. 


many the peace of the place, which ex- 
isted long before we arrived, and which 
today is broken only by the roar of an 
American aeroplane or the cries of a small 
child, astonish people in a world where 
noise and rush are commonplace. We try 
to make sure that at least one of us is 
always available to welcome anyone who 
comes through the door. And because so 
many people know about the little church 
through T S Eliot, through a love of the 
17th century or through a knowledge of 
local architecture, unexpected callers are 
part of the order of the day. 


But there are children to bring up, fam- 
ilies to keep intact, single people who 
want to be able to withdraw from time to 
time. So the search for a balance between 
the need for privacy and the desire to be 
open goes on. We have not found the 
answer, but we believe that the readiness 
of families to open themselves to outsiders 
while retaining their own identity is one 
of the crucial needs of our day. And we 
also believe that this can only be achieved 
as families are willing to include in their 
membership people who today are so 
often packed off to institutions or forced 
to live on their own: the retired, the in- 
adequate, the rebels against society. 


If you come to Little Gidding you come 
to a place which for centuries has been 
hallowed by the power of prayer, but a 
place which symbolises the truth that a 
life devoted to prayer is not an escape 
from the world but an involvement with 
the world at a level much deeper than can 
often be achieved through action alone. 
For in Eliot’s words again: ‘So while the 
light fails on a winter’s afternoon, in a 
secluded chapel, History is now and 
England’. 


Reflections 
on Fellowship 


The Rev The Lord Soper MA PhD came to Mark 7 recently to give a most 
thought-provoking talk on fellowship. By his kind permission, we reprint 


extracts here. 

I should like to talk to you for a bit about 
fellowship. Fellowship is one of the essen- 
tial characteristics that has stimulated and 
maintained Toc H. I think it is a very 
dangerous word. We Methodist ministers 
are likely to use the word fellowship when 
we can’t really think of what to say — be- 
cause it has that ring of authenticity, 
which is all the more beguiling because it 
precludes in many respects the kind of 
thinking which alone can give it substance. 

Unless we understand whence it 
comes and whither it is likely to go and 
what is the nature of it, it can be an escape 
from reality and a substitute alike for 
thinking and action. 

I often find that when the going 
intellectually is hard, there is a very not- 
iceable tendency to shy away from the 
hard graft of thinking and to repose your 
confidence in the more sticky, sentimental 
and easygoing notion that if we only for- 
got our intellectual problems and got down 
to the root principles of fellowship, we 
should save our souls alive and should in- 
deed inherit the Kingdom, produce a class- 
less society, get rid of war, and live in 
amity and concord. Of course this isn’t 
true because anyone who has any acquaint- 
ance with the doings and activities of a 
church — or Toc H — knows that goodness 
as it is very often assumed and worn as a 
garment is not necessarily the same thing 
as wisdom. 

You know, probably far better 
than I do, that Toc H emerged as a fellow- 
ship out of the stormy conditions and 
dreadful circumstances and quite awful 
environment of war. During the second 
world war (I was very young in the first 
world war but not too young to be a 
bayonet fighting instructor), | remember 
distinctly the kind of fellowship that was 
built up and created out of a mutual sense 
of mutual peril, and in some degree culti- 
vated by a sense of fear. It is true that in 
the conditions of the workshop, in the 
heat and dust and noise of war are forged 
qualities of fellowship which no pacifist 
such as | has any right to ignore. And 
what we have to do is to provide the 
moral equivalent in peace of that fellow- 
ship which was born out of the iron and 
steel and the bloody conditions of warfare. 
It is no idle comment to say that fellow- 
ship can never be strong unless it emerges 
out of conditions which are profound. 

No one doubts the profundity, the 
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immediacy of profound issues when you 
are walking or lying alongside your friend 
in a trench; one moment you are discussing 
the war and talking together and the next 
minute he is blown to pieces. 

Unless fellowship emerges out of 
conditions which are in themselves pro- 
found it will remain trivial. Unless fellow- 
ship is energised by a sufficiently pro- 
found intention it will founder. 

] am often asked now that I am an 
old man, after all these years of the open 
air, ‘What’s the difference between the 
circumstances of today and when you 
began on Tower Hill in 1926/27? When 
I began there were those who were quite 
sure about Christianity and there was 
another bunch who were quite sure about 
Communism, | had a very hard time be- 
cause almost the first question 1 was asked 
on Tower Hill was what I thought of Karl 
Marx and I had never heard of him! I had 
some vague reminiscence so | said, ‘That 
was a very tricky question, I don’t want 
to give you a hasty answer’ and I rang up 
some pundits in the Methodist Church and 
they had never heard of him either! So] 
began to learn a bit and I’ve been learning 
ever since. 

Now there has been in the process 
of time, and due to the exigencies of the 
kind of world in which we live, a break- 
down or decline in a sufficiently peremp- 
tory and a sufficiently authoritative faith. 
There are many more people today 
afflicted by doubt, and doubt which dis- 
embodies the substance of hope and faith 
and in large measure provides totally in- 
adequate basis for fellowship. 

There is, and you may like to 
ponder this, there is much more Buddhism 
in a great deal of contemporary fellowship 
than there is Christianity. There is a great 
deal of world-renouncing in the fellow- 
ships that are being animated today. The 
drop-out is the expression of that world- 
renunciation at the lowest level, but there 
are a great many theologians who say that 
Christianity will always be the redemption 
of a group in a world which generally is 
dying. The Christian fellowship should be 
world-embracing. Whatever the diffic- 
ulties and however many the dangers, we 
dare not believe less than our Lord taught 
us to believe: that fellowship is linked 
with the purposes of God (it is our Father’s 
good pleasure to give us the Kindgom) and 
that fellowship is one of the instruments 


whereby that Kingdom comes. 

Consider the fellowship of the 
early church which was, I believe, un- 
mistakable evidence of Pentecost. Have 
you ever been struck by the theological 
conundrum of what happened? We know 
that the early Christians under the in- 
spiration of their Lord set up a fellowship 
in economic and social terms: if you like 
call it a commune with a small ‘c’ you 
wouldn’t be far off the mark. But the 
mainline theologians have said that 
although this was a very honourable and 
praiseworthy effort, it was, of course, a 
mistake and very soon the early Christians 
had to acknowledge that it was a mistake, 
and recover the rights of private property 
and so forth, and eventually believe in a 
just war. Well, this theology is very diffic 
ult for me, because we know that what 
these Christians did was immediately on 
the reception of the Pentecostal blessing; 
they received the gift of the Holy Spirit 
and then immediately set up this com- 
munity life. If you say that the first thing 
they did on receipt of that blessing was to 
make a mistake, I think you have to look 
a little deeper and ask yourself whether 
your theology isn’t making nonsense of 
common sense. | don’t believe they made 
a mistake — I believe we’ve been making 
the mistake ever since. 

But whether you accept the full 
content of the socialist programme, surely 
it is true that unless our fellowship is more 
than a kind of stewardship of things we 
hug to ourselves, unless it is more than an 
occasional expression of escape from a 
world that is hard and full of enlightened 
self-interest, unless it is linked with world- 
embracing, then sooner or later it will 
break down, particularly under the im- 
pact of contemporary circumstances and 
the entail of human failure. 

However I am sure that if we 
believe that true fellowship must emerge out 
of a profound sense of need or a profound 
experience and if we believe that fellow- 
ship is, if you like, the instrument which 
God in his infinite wisdom uses, alike with 
our obedience and our love, faith and 
hope, as the way in which the Kingdom 
comes, the way in which justice is done, 
peace is established, and good will emerges, 
then I think we have got to recognise that 
fellowship must be practical and earthy. 
I'm not surprised that Dr Temple (who is 
one of my heroes) said that of all the 


world’s religions, Christianity is the most 
materialistic. Of course he didn’t mean 
that it was rooted in a materialistic philo- 
sophy, but he did mean, surely, that the 
imperative thing about all Christian attit- 
udes is that they must begin where we are, 
not where we would like to be. 

One of the things which has 
haunted me down the years is the accus- 
ation that the Christian Church is a mag- 
nificent institution for answering the 
questions that nobody is asking. 

Almost every Sunday in Hyde Park 
— if it didn’t happen I should feel I was 
slipping — somebody in the crowd says 
‘aren’t you a parson?’ and E admit it 
straight away. “Then why don’t you 
preach the gospel and stop talking about 
politics?” The answer is that unless you 
can interpret and proclaim the gospel 
within the framework of the situation as 
it is, you have no purchase upon those 
whom you finally hope to invite to treat 
their lives and circumstances in an eternal 
framework. That is why the fellowship 
that is going to be effective today must be 
a fellowship in which economics and social 
matters take a very much larger part and 
place than ever before — and for a number 
of quite simple reasons. 

One is that politics is the way 
things happen. It wasn’t always the way 
things happened, but it is the way things 
happen today. 

But have you noticed how Christ- 
ians have shied away officially from 
difficult social and economic problems 
and concentrated their efforts on sex or 
pure theology? Occasionally they make 
forays into this world on economics 
(there’s the doctrine of just price and 
there was the guild movement in Christen- 
dom) but largely speaking the Christian 
message is still: if you get your fellowship 
right then these other matters will fall into 
their proper place. And I think it is ex- 
actly the wrong way round. I think our 
fellowship must express itself in the hard 
and difficult and complex world and some- 
times I think we might achieve more by 
making mistakes rather than doing nothing. 

I have tried to say three things. 
The first is that the kind of fellowship 
which emerged in the first days of Toc H 
was one which came out of a deep and 
profound experience and if fellowship 
does not spring out of that experience of 
depth it is likely to be fragile and super- 
ficial, Fellowship is something which can 
only survive if it is lighted and stimulated 
and maintained by an adequate ideal, by 
an adequate sense of purpose. When it 
possesses these two buttresses, in origin 
and outlook, it must begin with people 
in the framework of a complex economic 
and social society. Fellowship is one of 
the prime objectives, if not the prime 
objective, of the work you do and the 
spirit in which you live in Toc H. A 
Christian fellowship — a Toc H fellowship 
— must be the workshop of the coming 
Kingdom. 
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Our Headquarters Padre, John Hull, 
starts a new three-part series on 
reflections from St Luke’s Gospel. 
The first article is based on St Luke 
chapter 14, verse 16 following: 


EXCUSE ME, BUT... 


I want to share with you some thoughts 
on St Luke’s Gospel. There are many 
encouraging signs in Toc H that the values 
we hold dear are making sense to more 
people. I believe it is with some urgency 
that we need to turn to the source of our 
inspiration, and that is what I attempt to 
do in what follows. The titles I have 
chosen are: 1. Excuse me, but.... 

2. Thank God I’m not like him. 3. Leap 
Year. 


In the fourteenth chapter of St Luke, 
Jesus tells one of his vivid stories where a 
man planned a big dinner party and in- 
vited many people. He sent his servant 
to tell those who were invited that every- 
thing was ready: just come. 

But each one had an excuse: ‘I 
have bought a piece of ground’; ‘I have 
just bought five yoke of oxen’; ‘I have 
just got married’. ‘Please excuse me.’ 

The servant returned to tell all 
these things to the master. On hearing 
their excuses, the master was very angry 
and told his servant to go out and fetch 
the outcasts, the poor, the crippled, the 
blind and the lame. ‘Not one of those 
invited will taste my dinner.’ 

The original implication of this 
story was most likely concerned with the 
Jewish rejection of Jesus (ie that the 
chosen people refused him). And this 
threw open God’s kingdom to the gentile 
world. But however we look at it, funda- 
mentally the story deals with an invitation 
to become involved in a party, and this 
invitation is rejected, though in the story 
the master represents God. 

This story has a timless quality. 
Let us just look at the excuses. The first 
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man had bought a piece of ground and 
had to go and look at it, he was so ab- 
sorbed with it — but the excuse is a bit 
thin. 

The second man had bought five 
yoke of oxen. These days substitute ‘a 
new car’ for ‘oxen’, and it could well be 
that he was itching to get it on the road. 

The next excuse needs no inter- 
pretation: ‘I have just got married’. 

So there they are. ‘I pray thee, 
have me excused.’ 

One of the points of our Lord’s 
parable is that all those who were invited 
knew beforehand that the dinner was 
going to take place; the servant’s mission 
was really a reminder. What does this say 
to us in our membership of Toc H? I be- 
lieve we need to ask ourselves: how far 
are we prepared to become involved in 
any thing outside our nominal membership? 
How often do we say, ‘Please excuse me — 
there is something else to do — | am too 
busy — there are not enough hours in the 
day’? 

Our understanding of the things 
of God depends entirely upon us getting 
caught up in the whole scene of what 
happens in the world. There are many 
social problems well known to us: the 
lonely, the sick, the starving, the mentally 
retarded; and if we say that ‘service is the 
rent we pay for our room on earth’, this 
brooks no excuse. 

Work and worship go hand in hand. 
I think the excitement of Toc H still de- 
pends on the whole notion of the com- 
passion of our Lord and a balanced under- 
standing of prayer and action. By our 
very membership of this Movement we 
have pledged ourselves to this, yet how 
often do we say “Please excuse me’? 


ON 
YOUR 
MARKS 
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Alec and Liz Wood 


‘Point Three’ sets off to gather a few impressions of life in 
a Mark and to hear the hopes and dreams of some of the 


wardens. 


First stop was Mark 24, Gladstone House, 
Liverpool: birthplace of William Ewart 
Gladstone in 1809. Mark 24 stands in the 
Harley Street of Liverpool; it also verges 
on a rough district which offers plenty of 
scope for community projects and a test 
for the ingenuity of local Toc H. 

Alec and Liz Wood are honorary 
wardens of the house and are members of 
Toc H. Alec is a science teacher, Liz was 
housekeeper until January this year when 
self-catering was introduced. Most of the 
residents are in their twenties or thirties, 
many are students. 

Alec and Liz are emphatic that 
their main concern is to ‘produce and sus- 
tain a live community in the house. We 
believe that all other aims will develop 
naturally from this, We don’t mind what 
the domestic pattern of the house is, so 
long as it works, since this influences only 
methods, not aims. 

‘Simply living in the house and be- 
coming one of the community provides 
everyone with ample opportunities to test 
the Four Points in his or her life. Projects 
such as decorating, garden improvements 
etc, are used to fill the gaps and ensure 
that each resident has a chance to be in- 
volved; they also help to bind the individ- 
uals together into a community. Exper- 
ience has shown that it is far easier to 
mould 20 residents into a single commun- 
ity than larger numbers and we are partic- 
ularly excited at the prospect of only 18 
or 19 in our present experiment. 

‘We strongly believe that most 
“external work” undertaken by residents 
should be instigated and developed by 
members of the Mark themselves. When 
this happens, it is often an indication of 
the success of the Mark community. 

‘For the past three or four years, 
small groups and individual residents from 
this house have been involved in youth 
work both inside the house and in the 
local community and it soon became ob- 

vious that we were good at this sort of 
work. Our children’s Christmas parties 
have been described as the best in Liver- 


pool. Gradually the idea was formed that 
a disco could be developed in the form of 
a mobile communications machine aimed 
at the kids. It is called “Station Toc H” 
or “Toximedia” and the idea is to talk to 
the kids between records about the local 
community projects and playschemes 
which they can either attend or help. 
Experiments are taking place at the nearby 
Bronte Centre, where some of our residents 
run the Friday night disco as well as help- 
ing generally during the week. 

‘A Mark should be more than a 
pool of manpower available to be called 
upon. It isa community where residents 
experience the Toc H spirit and achieve 
personal fulfilment. This in itself regen- 
erates the spirit within the house and 
catalyses the outward-looking expressions 
of that spirit, rightly expected of the 
Mark. The Mark attempts to introduce 
people to a way of life based on Christian 
ideals, and gives them the opportunity to 
develop expressions of these ideals in the 
wider community as well as in their own 
smaller community. 

‘Al the very least, life in the Mark 
makes every single resident who passes 
through stop and think.’ 


The same conviction in the importance of 
community spirit in a Mark is held by 
Neville Minas, hon warden of Mark 13, 
The Brothers’ House, in Kennington, 
London. In other respects, The Brothers’ 
House is very different from the Liverpool 
house: the residents tend to be older and 
many have made the Mark their home 
for several years; the community is very 
stable and Brothers’ House traditions are 
well established. Every Monday night the 
Mark holds the Kennington branch meet- 
ing and Marksmen point out with justified 
pride that for years the meeting has never 
been missed. People turn up from all over 
the world, knowing that there will always 
be a welcome on a Monday night. 

Neville is trying to make the house 
‘home from home’ and it is not difficult 
to understand why he attaches such im- 
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Neville Minas 


portance to ils family life. He has an inter- 
esting history. Born in Mandalay of 
Armenian parents (though now a natural- 
ised Briton), he was educated in Burma. 
As a boy he had wanted to become a 
priest, but the war prevented that. When 
the Japanese occupied Burma in 1942 
there were not enough planes to evacuate 
all the people who wanted to leave, so 
Neville volunteered to escape on foot to 
enable his family to secure an air passage. 
Then !9 years old, he set off alone, and 
trekked 390 miles over the Naga hills into 
India, taking over a month. He eventually 
came to England in 1949 and joined the 
financial staff of The United Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

‘When people apply to live here’, 
says Neville, ‘I always tell them everything 
about the house, Toc H and Tubby, and 
tell them that they will be expected to be 
part of a family.’ They are expected to 
take their turn at ‘host duty’ (clearing and 
laying the tables, and making the tea and 
toast which the residents share in the 
lounge at 9.30 every night). If, later, they 
join the branch, they are also expected to 
undertake some jobs of service: such as 
helping at the local hospital canteen. 

Community service outside the 
house is a lesser priority in Neville’s mind. 
He explains, ‘We must remember that this 
is primarily their home. They all have jobs; 
in the evenings they want to be able to 
relax. Many go away at weekends.’ 

“You can’t push people’, Neville 
continues. “You have to be gentle with 
them. My principle is to give a lead; when 
people take over themselves, 1 back out.’ 

This is clearly the case in his ap- 
proach to the chapel. To Neville, the 
chapel is ‘the pride of the place’, but no 
one is made to feel that he must attend 
services, or the nightly Family Prayers, 
although ‘a fair proportion’ go. ‘Some- 
times people here don’t show much of an 
interest in Toc H, but there was one lad, 
who, when he moved on elsewhere, joined 
the local branch and shortly became 
branch chairman. So someone else 
benefited from our introduction. Marks 
can be a very good introduction to Toc H, 
a good stepping stone.’ 


Paul Cole, warden of Mark 20 at Putney, 
London, first met Toc H as a Marksman 
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Paul Cole 


in Southampton. The story of his leaving 
his sales career for the Toc H staff and 
wardenship of Putney has been recounted 


| in March Point Three. 


Paul is quite clear about his role 
| at Putney. ‘l am not primarily a warden. 
I see my job as the extension of Toc H 
within an area. I am fortunate enough to 
have the use of a pile of bricks and mortar 
and the price | pay for this luxury is about 


15 hours’ administration per week. 


‘For far too long we have divided 
our thinking into neat little boxes: Marks, 
branches, projects. We are one Family, 
one Movement and the Marks are part of 
that Movement. I view my role as work- 


ing with both branches and Marks; } 


would like to see the Mark as a centre, a 
focal point for District and local members 
and friends. The Mark is, in fact, used 
for various Toc H meetings and it would 
be good to see it involved in a District- 
organised project. It is becoming a useful 
centre for various young people, mostly 
former project volunteers who would like 
to keep in touch with Toc H. We have 
organised several weekend projects from 
here (such as decorating the Chiswick 
Women’s Aid secondary home, down the 


road) and we are hosting the Inner 


London District’s ‘New Venture’ social 


meetings, in July and August. 


‘Ideally, of course, it would be 
good to see the residents feeling able to 
look on the Mark as their home. But it 
takes a long time to establish this feeling. 
I think residents should be given every 
encouragement to take an active and lead- 
ing role in activities both in and outside 
the house — but I want people to be in- 


volved in community service because 


they care, not because I, or anyone else, 
tell them to, and certainly not because 


they need somewhere to live.’ 


This preparedness to participate 
in the life of the Mark is, says Paul, ‘a 
deciding factor’ in accepting new residents. 
The Mark has just gone mixed and Paul is 
confident that this will help the community 
service aspect of the house. ‘We should 
also have a more natural atmosphere’, he 
adds. ‘Experience at both Talbot House 
and Prideaux House in London shows that 


a mixed Mark can work very well. 


‘All is not yet rosy and the Marks 
need a lot more time and attention. How- 


Maurice Harper 


ever, I am convinced that they have a real 
part to play in the rebuilding of Toc H. 


Maurice Harper, resident of Mark 2, St 
George’s Square, London, has some inter- 
esting insights into Mark life. He first 
came to the Mark in 1964, stayed for four 
years (until he was asked to leave, along 
with several others, because ‘they had 
been there too long’). After working his 
way round the world, he returned to the 
Mark in October 1974. He has seen con- 
siderable changes over the years and re- 
members clearly the strict discipline that 
was exercised over all the residents in his 
early days. 

‘In 1964’, Maurice says, ‘the Mark 
was run as a dictatorship, under the auth- 
ority of the warden. All residents were 
expected to fulfil certain obligations to 
the Mark and these were made a condition 
of entry. If you did not do your bit in the 
house, and in the community, you had to 
leave. 

“We did host duty regularly once 
a month (stoking the boiler, answering the 
phone etc) and we were expected to take 
part in one of the community projects. I 
was treasurer of the Blind Club; we all 
took turns at pushing the telephone 
trolley round St George’s Hospital and 
taking people to the Spastics Centre. 

‘It was strict, but the discipline was 
probably necessary, especially as the 
Marksmen were much younger then: 16, 
17 and 18.’ (Maurice came to the Mark as 
a newcomer to London and the Civil 
Service, aged 17.) 

‘Now there are different people 
here, an older age group, and the mood 
in society generally has changed. People 
probably wouldn’t accept the discipline 
now. There used to be a rule that the 
Ceremony of Light was held every Thurs- 
day after dinner. If you wanted your bed, 
you had to attend. But the Ceremony 
meant nothing to me, because it was 
enforced.’ There were no more members 
in the Mark then than there are now. 

‘Twelve years ago I was prepared 
to put considerable energy into commun- 
ity work. At least, a lot of the projects 
we didn’t want to do at first, but later 
on we didn’t mind. Working together did 
at least enable you to make friends. 

‘Now my situation has changed 
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Michael Mwangi 


I have more outside interests so I am re- 
lieved that community work is not compul- 
sory as it once was. Nevertheless I would 
still give up, say, one evening a week to do 
some community work, if it was expected. 
(Actually some Marksmen have recently 
volunteered to decorate in the Mark.) I 
think you feel more part of a place, that 
you belong, if you give something to it.’ 


Finally, Point Three visited Mark 4 in 
Manchester and spoke to one of its many 
overseas visitors. 38-year-old Michael 
Mwangi comes from one of the wealthier 
Jand-owning families in Kenya, and has 
lived at the Mark since August 1974. 

His home is in Nairobi, where he is train- 
ing to be an accountant with a large 
international firm. There are very few 
qualified Africans in Kenya, and 
African-owned accountancy firms. 

Michael is here for two years, 
working for a Manchester firm and 
attending evening classes in preparation 
for his final examinations. When he 
returns to Kenya at the end of this year, 
he will be an influential man. It is 
therefore interesting to see what 
impressions of Toc H he will take 
home with him. 

Michael is impressed by the 
friendliness of the Mark. He confesses 
disappointment in finding England 
far less friendly than he had expected. 
‘But it is different inside the Mark and 
I have made many friends. 1 will never 
forget the impression Toc H has created 
in my mind.’ ` 

He says he ‘knows a little’ about 
Toc H, but has found little time — or 
opportunity — to do anything with Toc H 
outside the Mark. He has been elected 
onto the Mark Management Committee 
(along with three other residents) and 
definitely sympathises with the Christian 
ideals of Toc H. Asked whether he 
thought Toc H could have a role to play 
in Kenya, Michael said yes. “I would be 
pleased to start something’, he said, 
‘except that there are so many things to 
do and I cannot do it alone.’ 

If the Marks have a role to play in 
rebuilding Toc H in this country, one is 
tempted to think of the role which they 
could play, albeit indirectly, in extend- 
ing Toc H far further afield. 
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NEWSPOINT 
THE JUBILEE APPEAL ALLELUIA 


Johnnie MacMillan 


Whilst I have not been involved in the 
overall Appeal and have concentrated on 
the Port Penrhyn part of the journey to- 
ward Pannikampatti, ] know that branches 
in this region have in fact made special 
efforts for Pannikampatti, so the link is 

in process of being forged. 

The fact that the Appeal is now on 
the way to £25,000 is an indication of 
how this has caught the imagination of 
our Movement and its friends. The right 
challenge brings the right response. 

Tubby said ‘make it personal’ and 
so we have sent out a list of items to the 
membership of the North Wales and North 
West Region, and they and their friends 
have responded nobly. Would you care 
to ‘make it personal’? 

We have found ourselves like many 
newly weds and although we have not 
been given 32 Pyrex dishes, we could have 
had 23 electric clocks. 

34 bunk beds have been given by 
one branch (cost £400), but we need 34 
Dunlopillo mattresses, 6ft by 2ft 6in cost- 
ing around £400. 

A GP 14 sailing dinghy complete 
with kit has been promised. We need one 
more — cost £900. 

We need a table tennis table, nets 
and bats. 

We need 40 comfortable chairs — 
24 have been promised — cost £12 each. 

We have been given a preparation 
table for the kitchen — value £220. We 


folk and friends to the 27th annual party 
organised by the Weston and Uphill 
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need a fridge and an electric toaster for 
2 to 6 slices. 

All the crockery is promised. We 
need cutlery. 

We have a spy out for a 6-burner 
gas cooker. 

We need pillows — 34 of them — 
come on, lay your head on this one. Cost 
£3 each. 

We need pots and pans for 34 
young and not-so-young cooks, who may 
wish to be recognised by Egon Ronay? 

The refectory tables are promised 
by one branch — cost £170 — and of 
course the forms to sit on, much better 
than standing. 

We need slices — fish and fowl; 
choppers — mashed and minced; scoops 
— flour and fruit; all that every good cook 
knows to make that succulent dish. 

‘Make it personal!’ You may never 
get to Port Penrhyn, although I sincerely 
hope you do! In any event send some- 
thing of yourself, so that all those new 
and well known members and friends of 
our Movement can say this place was 
made by you ! 

Do please contact me, at the 
Regional Office: Upper Park Road, 
Manchester M14 SRU, or ring me at 
061 224 4075. 

In the next issue of Point Three 
there will appear an article and pictures 
of Port Penrhyn. Your contribution 
could be mentioned in despatches — hurry 
—hurry! 


vided by members and builders together 
with various local trades people. 


Ben Chatterton 


‘Have confidence and harness the new 
spirit and upsurge of interest in Toc H’, 
said the Rev John Hull, Headquarters 
Padre, at a Festival Evening in Louth re- 
cently. He said that teenagers are helping 
in the many projects, boys from public 
and approved schools are enjoying work- 
ing together helping handicapped child- 
ren and all three are finding they have 
much in common. Even young executives 
are learning that money is not the be-all 
and end-all of life, and that there is much 
to be said for the simpler life advocated 
by Toc H leaders. 

Almost 100 members and friends 
from Spalding to Goxhill had gathered to 
celebrate 50 years of Toc H in Louth. 
Present were Mr M O Smith JP who had 
attended the first meetings, also the Mayor 
and Mayoress. In the afternoon the Rev 
Douglas Tunbridge a branch member, had 
led and addressed a service of thanksgiving 
in the Union Church. 


SONG FOR 
OHELTER 


A musical treat was enjoyed by a capacity 
audience when the Wimborne Toc H Male 
Voice Choir gave a concert recently at 
Bognor Regis, in aid of Shelter. 

The choir had its beginnings in a 
very small way, with a few men grouped 
around a piano, singing for their own 
pleasure. As they grew more proficient, 
they branched out and began to entertain 
in aid of charity. In the course of a 
season, they travel many miles: as far as 
Tiverton, Sidmouth, Martock, Salisbury, 
and now Bognor Regis, where, of course, 
they received the full support of the 
Bognor Regis Branch. 


Members who have heard the unceasing 
cry from the heart of the Finance Depart- 
ment ‘Convert your contributions into 
Covenants’ will doubtless be interested 
to hear that when the first Deed of 
Covenant was signed 50 years ago, on 
28 June 1926, the then Finance Depart- 
ment failed to register it with His 
Majesty’s Government and was duly 
fined £1! George Barnett, Finance 
Secretary, promises that they don’t do 
that any more! 
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PRIZE POTATOES 


‘Sack of Potatoes Star Prize!’ It was 
among the 72 prizes donated for the raffle 
at the Rushden Royal Branch Springtime 
Ball, again held with the help of the 
Northampton Diabetic Association’s 
Branch. The ball and raffle were a 
complete sell-out raising a total of £440. 
Sharing with the Diabetic Research Fund, 
were our own District project (taking 
mentally handicapped youths to Colster- 
dale), the Family Purse, the local Shaftes- 
bury Home, and Cystic Fibrosis Research. 
John and Joan Biggerstaff were among the 
360 dancers at the now well established 
Toc H Ball. 


REVIEWS 


“Your Rights’ 


First published in 1973, by Age Concern, 
the third edition of Your Rights offers an 
easily read and understood guide to the 
various ‘rights’ to which senior citizens are 
entitled. Dealing with pensions, widow’s 
benefits, rent rebates and allowances, rate 
rebates, attendance allowances, the Nat- 
ional Health Service, legal advice and 
income tax, it answers all the questions 
which elderly people often want to ask 
but are unable to, though lack of some- 
one to give advice. 

Within the 50 or so pages there is 
also a section on the addresses of various 
national bodies and two useful pages on 
which the local addresses of CAB, Age 
Concern, the local authority etc may be 
recorded. 

This is an invaluable aid to all who 
are concerned, for themselves or on behalf 
of others, with problems which often 
beset elderly people. It is published at the 
modest price of 15p and is obtainable 
from all Age Concern offices. 


‘Safety and Sponsored Walks’ 


The Department of the Environment has 
published a new edition of a leaflet con- 
taining road safety advice for organisers 
of sponsored walks. Safety and Spon- 
sored Walks reminds organisers of their 
responsibilities and deals with points to 
be observed in planning to help minimise 
the danger of accidents. Copies of the 
leaflet are available free, either from the 
police or from Road Safety General 
Division (Room C.18/19), Department 
of the Environment, 2 Marsham Street, 
London SWI. 


10 CONQUER 
HATE 


Cecil Wakely 


We in Southdown District have adopted 
as our Diamond Jubilee project a holiday 
in Sussex during August for 22 children 
from Northern Ireland. It was one of 
several projects in which Worthing and 
District Council of Social Service were 
interested and we have decided to spon- 
sor this one as a little gesture of our con- 
cern for the families of the Province in 
their distressing circumstances. The 
Council are making the necessary contacts 


through Belfast Voluntary Welfare Society. 


The children will be under !2 years of 
age, half boys and half girls, Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in equal numbers. 

After seven months’ search for a 
venue, the children will be received and 
catered for by the Convent School of the 
Blessed Sacrament in Brighton. Crawley 
Branch has kindly undertaken to ferry our 
guests from Gatwick to Brighton and 
back. Worthing Lions have given us 
generous support and have also offered 
us their minibus for the holiday. We hope 
that one of the London Marks will help 
us in giving our guests a good day in 
London. 

The whole venture will cost over 
£1,000. We have proceeded in faith and 
with the encouragement of the Worthing 
and District Council of Social Service. 

We shared our plans with the Council of 
Churches in Worthing. They immediately 
took us under their wing and sent out an 
appeal to the 43 local churches for help 
in raising funds. This has been very sym- 
pathetically received and gave us a splen- 
did start. The fact that the Department 
of Education in Belfast have consented to 
make a contribution of £288 towards the 
air fares reduced the sum we have to 

raise to £850. 

We have had many generous don- 
ations from kindred societies and friends, 
but best of all further contributions from 
our own branches. Our efforts have been 
much blessed and we are deeply grateful. 


WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


The World Chain of Light this year will 
start in Rhodesia at Umtali, where one of 
the first Toc H branches was established. 
It is the Golden Jubilee of Toc H 
in Rhodesia and so it seems most fitting 
that the World Chain should start there. 


The following branches elected new 
members during April: 


5 — Southport (j) 

4 — Alloa (j), Bournemouth (j) 

3 — Clevedon (j), Glastonbury & Street 
(j), Tavistock (m) 

East Worthing (w), Hythe (w), 

Inner London District, Melton 
Mowbray (m), Merseyside District, 
Ramsgate (w), Richmond-Surrey 
(w), Rushden Pytchley (w) 

Acton (w), Alfreton (m), Bangor (j), 
Barnoldswick (j), Bingham (m), (w), 
Bourne End (j), Bristol Action (j) 
Group, Broadway (m), Buckingham 
(m), Burraton (w), Clacton-on-Sea 
(m), Darlington (w), Darlington 
Central (w), Eastcote (w), Exmouth 
(m), Finchley & Whetstone (w), 
Hemel Hempstead (w), High 
Brooms (w), Lincoln (j), Llanarmon- 
yn-Ial (m), Milford on Sea (j), 
Newbury (m), Newsome (m), 
Reading (w), Scarborough (j), 
Springfields District, Tonbridge (w), 
Treforest (m), Tyneside/Wearside 
District, Westwood (m), Whitstable 
(w), Wroughton (w) 


A warm welcome to the 71 new members. 


erts Gazette Group 


It was an evening of beauty at the 
Letchworth Settlement in Hertfordshire 
recently and the air was filled with exotic 
perfumes as 200 women listened to talks 
and watched demonstrations on cosmetics 
— hair, face, make up and perfume, all 
organised by local chemist C White & 
Jones. Samples of make up and perfume 
worth £1000 were given away and a raffle 
and tombola raised £45 for Toc H and 
other local charities. 
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LETTERS 
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AWARD TO POINT THREE 


Point Three has received an Award of 
Excellence in the 1975 competition for 
house journals organised by the British 
Association of Industrial Editors. Our 
magazine — last November’s issue — was 
placed second in its class. ‘High quality 
material written and presented in an inter- 
esting and refreshing way, ` is the judges’ 
summing up of Point Three. And they 
add: “Your subscribers must think highly 
of it.’ The judges also comment on the 
excellence of the photographs; the typo- 
graphy, which ‘makes for ease of reading 
and maintains interest throughout’; the 
‘simple but effective headings’; and the 
‘interesting and well-written features, with 
news and lighter items providing just the 
tight balance’. 

To earn these kind of comments 
is a very real achievement and I’m sure 
that all Toc H members will wish to con- 
vey our thanks and congratulations to Sue 
McWilliam and to Spike Hill, the magaz- 
ine’s designer. 

Incidentally, if our magazine is that 
good — and I, personally, believe it is — 
isn’t it really about time we made sure 
that every member subscribes to it? 


Ken Prideaux-Bmine 


BEAT THAT! 


Our congratulations to Eyemouth on 
attaining branch status and to their young 
member Irene. We regret however we 
cannot allow Irene’s claim to be the young- 
est person to become a full member. Our 
own Aled Oldfield, now 17, attended our 
meetings regularly from the age of 14 and 
was initiated a full member on his 16th 
birthday! Can any branch better this? 


Percy Freeman 
Secretary, Llanarmon-yn-lal Branch, 
Clwyd 


SERVICE WITH A SMILE 


While calling on the chairman of our 
Eastfield Group, I was told by his wife 
that he was out doing a job of service. 

When I enquired what it was I 
was told there was a man up the street 
who was lonely and wanted a drink. He 
did not like going to the pub on his own 
so our friend had gone with him. 

A very worthwhile job. 


George Cowton 
Eastfield Group, Scarborough 
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WHEN SPADES ARE TRUMPS 


Having been interested in ‘When Spades 
are Trumps’ in April Point Three, the 
following may prove to be of interest to 
some of your readers. 

I happen to be on the local 
Council of Community Service and we are 
planning a ‘Share a Garden’ scheme. Folk 
with gardens which they are unable to 
manage are introduced to others who 
would appreciate the use of one. If both 
sides agree, there is no charge but the end 
results are shared. 

The scheme has proved to be most 
successful and in a number of cases lasting 
friendships have been established. Asa 
result lonely householders find life much 
more cheerful. There are at present 120 
‘twins’ and the number is growing all the 
time. 

Toc H branches could organise 
something of this nature for the benefits 
of many people but it is so important to 
make quite sure that only suitable people 
are connected. 


Frank Dupont 
Havant, Hants 


BIBLE STUDY NOTES 


Barbara Lea would like to thank all those 
who responded to the appeal in Point 
Three and who sent Bible Study Notes to 
the Church in Zambia. Barbara has now 
returned to England to look after her 
elderly father, but stresses that the Bib- 
lical literature is still much needed. She 
has devised a system to ensure that the 
literature is fairly distributed and asks 
those with surnames beginning with A-E 
to send their parcels to Mr P Chisapa, 
Kawimbe, PO Mbala, Zambia, Central 
Africa; F-J to Rev L D Musyanyi, PO 
Box 116, Mbala, Zambia; K-O to Rev 

Y Mugara, PO Box 16, Nakonde, Zambia; 
P-S to Rev Fr Kabiti, St Francis Mission, 
PO Mbala, Zambia; T-Z to Rev Chimbala, 
PO Box 23, Chinsali, Zambia. 

Please leave the ends of the packet 
open and write your name and address on 
the back. Mark ‘printed matter — reduced 
rate’. Please insert a note to the effect 
that Miss Lea has given you the recipient’s 
name and state if you require an acknow- 
ledgement. NB parcels take over three 
months to arrive. 


Heaven spent 
A notice over a collection box in a West 
Country church vestibule reads: ‘Please 


give generously. Remember — you can’t 
take it with you, so why not send it on 
ahead?’ 


Did you see those classic Yorkshire rural 
documentaries Children of Eskdale and 
Sunley’s Daughter ? Producer Barry 
Cockroft has now compiled a book on the 
ways of a Yorkshire Dale along the River 
Esk, East Cleveland. 

This is the world of the Cleveland 
Bay, where the horse still plods the gentle 
rhythm of the land. ‘In winter an out- 
sider is sometimes made to feel it is an 
obscenity to bring a saloon car onto the 
twisting changeless lanes. This is horse 
country ...a kind of rural life that has 
disappeared elsewhere.’ 

Meet farmer Joe Sunley ‘built 
from the ironstone which his father 
mined’ and his shy daughter Mary: ‘The 
Beatles, John F Kennedy and the Moon- 
walkers came and went without so much 
as a ripple on her life’. Aunt Cissie 
‘nonchalantly entered her [00th birth- 
day ... still mangles her washing dry with 
an arm-powered antique and presses with 
an old flat iron, heated on a naked flame’. 

Then there’s the Ballad of Beggar’s 
Bridge, not to mention the biggest goose- 
berry in the world! And super photos too. 
But I’m telling no more. If you're a lover 
of country life, this is your book. 


Published by Dent (1974) Price: £3.75 


‘Aunt Cissie’ is in fact Mrs Cecily 
Thompson, now aged 101 and the oldest 
member of Guisborough Branch, 
Cleveland — probably the oldest active 
member of Toc H. 

Her friend and fellow branch 
member, Margaret Topping, writes to say: 
‘Mrs Thompson was born in Guisborough 
in a house not far from the branch’s pre- 
sent meeting room. One of 14 children, 
she attended the local Providence School 
which cost two pence per week, 

“ At nine years of age, she moved 
with the family to Lealholm where her 
father took a smallholding with 30 acres 
of land. This meant that the children had 
to help with the work such as cutting 
turves of peat, hay and corn threshing; 
the nearest shop was a mile away and if 
the weather was bad they could be cut 
off for weeks. After the work of the farm 
was finished, evenings were spent quilting, 
knitting and sewing. Mrs Thompson 
received one Shilling for making a shirt 
by hand or knitting socks for a neighbour's 
SONS. 

‘At 17 it was time to go out to 
service at a milk farm, then a parsonage in 
Aislaby before having to return home to 
help again on the farm as her brother was 
ill and the others were all working away 
or married. 

‘At 22 Mrs Thompson met her hus- 
band and they were married within a year. 
Walking part of the way to church at 
Glaisdale she and William were married, 
then returned home to tea at her father’s 
farm, even though he had not attended 
the wedding. 

‘Her husband looked after the pigs 
and poultry on Lord Normanby’s estate 
at Lythe and they were there for three 
years before they took a smallholding at 
Lealholm. They stayed at Stonegate Farm 
for 11 years right through World War 1, 
in spite of bombs and shelling at Whitby, 
not far away. It was very hard work and 
Mrs Thompson was very ill, having two 
heart attacks. The doctor advised that 
they give up farming and they did. They 
took a cottage in Lealholm and her hus- 
band worked on local farms before re- 
turning to the estate at Mulgrave Castle 
where he worked for 20 years before his 
death. 

‘Mrs Thompson moved back to 
Guisborough after that and now lives in a 
council bungalow where she continues to 
work hard, keeping her house and herself 
as neat as a new pin. But she no longer 
goes out alone and is accompanied 
either by her niece or one of our members 
on her visits to the shops, the Salvation 
Army Home League, the ‘Over 70s’ club 
and of course, Toc H.’ 


Sq Ol lo pee 
PEENE 


EH ER 
OFFER 
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Tom Spear, member of Wearside and Tyneside District, asks do we really 
care for the aged and infirm? He describes a local Community Warden 
Scheme designed to help the housebound. 


This is the sort of follow-up which our 
Archbishops could have in mind when 
they get the rest of the country’s troubles 
put to right. Over my years with Toc H 
many wonderful and worthwhile schemes 
have been promoted to care for the elderly 
person who is at risk, but most of these 
schemes have been dependent on mechan- 
ical aids like the flashing light, the ringing 
bell or the window notice. Each of these 
has worked to a degree, but each has its 
flaw. 

I believe that the Sunderland 
Borough social welfare people have come 
up with a much better idea, and I have 
been taking part in their experiment 
which really got under way 18 months 
ago. Oh yes — it does call for a small 
amount of devotion — a few minutes of 
somebody’s time each day and just a 
little patience and organisation. 

This experiment is the Community 
Wardens Scheme, serviced by a voluntary 
committee and a secretary paid by the 
local authority. {ts objects are defined as 
being ‘to develop and foster the principle 
of neighbourhood care and to provide 
wardens in each local community’. These 
will visit the elderly and handicapped who 
have no one to help them in times of 
sudden illness or difficulty. 

The function of the warden is to 
make a brief visit each day to make sure 
all is well and to give the person confid- 


ence that someone will be calling and will 
pass any problems to the appropriate 
agency: meals-on-wheels, nurse, doctor, 
or police. Or the warden may report to 
his organiser (who looks after 10 - 12 
wardens). Each warden should not have 
more than five or six ‘in care’ and ¢ould 
have only one, say the next - door neigh- 
bour. You will be surprised perhaps at 
how many next-door neighbours do not 
think of it until it is put to them. 

It needs to be understood that the 
scheme is not a service for shopping or 
home-help work. If there is a need of 
these the social services should be 
informed. 

Weigh it all up and you will see 
that it is a scheme well worth trying on a 
nation-wide basis; it provides the human 
touch, the principle that people matter — 
a Toc H gospel. Some local authorities 
have already been inquiring into the work- 
ing of the Sunderland area — from as far 
away as Bournemouth — but I believe it is 
the sort of thing that Toc H branches 
could work on, to awaken the local author- 
ities to their responsibilities and powers. 

There is a sad side to it. In my 
little area two people have been found by 
wardens to be dead and several others ill. 
But they were removed to hospital either 
to improve or at least to-die in comfort 
and company. 


CARAVANS 
OR CHALETS 


We are being asked more frequently than 
before about the possibilities of holidays 
for people who either cannot afford one 


or who are disabled. No doubt the gradual 
cut back in public spending and subsidised 


holidays has something to do with this 
increased interest. 

If your branch or district has a 
caravan, or a chalet, which can be let or 
borrowed, please tell the public relations 
office at Wendover about it. We need the 
size, number of beds, location and any 
other branch attention on offer such as 
shopping vouchers, car rides, wheelchairs 
etc. 


Address your letter to: 

Toc H Caravans, Public Relations Office, 
Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


‘Before we married your father said he wasn’t 
goad enough for me — and he’s been proving 
it ever since.’ 
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DANGERS AND A child, seriously injured by a car on a 


J Gloucestershire village road with no speed 

JOHN KULL 5 restriction would almost certainly have 
been killed if the car had been travelling 

OCCASIONAL faster — and so a Toc H member, his wife 


and friends saw the need and decided to 

act. The road concerned runs from one A 

road to another and although it is in con- 

stant use by schoo! children and elderly 

folk, boasts only a very narrow pathway 
and poor visibility of oncoming traffic. 
The Road Safety Inspector and Council 

As an interim measure between Cotswold surveyor walked the route and took note 

Festivals, the Chelmsford Dancers directed of the hazards and agreed that the situ- 

by Elizabeth Twistington Higgins, and the ation was far from satisfactory. 

Occasional Singers, are giving two perform- Many requests in previous years 

ances in the gardens of The Court, Broad- 

way, the home of Toc H member Richard 

Ayshford-Sanford, on Saturday 31 July. 

This is in response to many re- 

quests to follow up last year’s perform- 

ance, and so there will be an afternoon of 

Ballet and Music in the garden with teas 


had been made for a speed limit on this 
road and official traffic censuses had been 
(a sort of garden party) and in the evening 
there will be a performance of Ballet and 


taken in three separate years, but unfort- 
unately always between 3 and 4 pm on an 
August Friday afternoon, a normally quiet 
time during school holidays. There fol- 
lowed a petition in the village which drew 
almost 100% support and this was put 
before the County Road Safety Depart- 
Music with wine. 
The afternoon performance, at 
3 pm costs £1, children 50p; and the even- 
ing performance, at 8.15 pm costs £2. 
On Sunday, again following up on 
last year, the Dancers and Singers will be 
taking part in Evensong at St Eadburgh’s 


ment but the wheels of local government 
grind slowly and so the villagers appealed 
Church, which is next door to The Court, 
at 6.30 pm. 


to their local MP who took up the cudgels 
The Court is situated opposite the 


on their behalf. 
entrance to the drive up to Dor Knap. 


@evuvevusvsevvevgeenv,eeges 


And we very nearly did, under the weight 
e of the post-bag. The Toc H T-shirt compet- 
ə ition brought in no less than 110 entries 
e from the sublime to the ridiculous and all 
® much too good to keep to ourselves. 
The entries were judged anony- 
ə mously by Spike Hill, Point Three’s 
e designer, and by the Public Relations 
® Advisory Group, who awarded first prize 
A to ‘Toc H United’ by Bridget Vetter, and 
e Make Friends with Toc H’. 
o Close runners-up were ‘Let your 
ə little light shine’ and ‘Toc H Person Power’ 
© by Ray Fabes. 
bd The mind boggled at ‘Toc H or 
a bust’, ‘Toc H up in front’, and ‘Toc H 
ə stretches people’. Some folk told us 
®‘Toc H Grows on You’, others ‘Toc H 
® Luvzya baby’. Invitations were forth- 
@ coming to ‘Cum Luv Wiv Us’, ‘Take off 
e With Toc H’, and even ‘Do a little lovingly’. 
e We decided that Toc H ‘Duzyagood’, 
© ‘Gets it done’, and ‘Cares enough to share’. 
x But our condolences must go to Bryn 
e Chappell who wrote to say: ‘With the 
e marvellous prize on offer how can one 
® afford not to enter? However I would 
® be contented to win a consolation prize: 
ə €g two months in Hawaii, a round-the- 


5 & 9 in Hutton, also fated for ‘Activities’ 
(shudder). Present on both these occas- 
ions, and scheduled to help us with future 


e world cruise or any other modest reward.’ 
the latest from Bristol Action Group ‘Activities’ (scream) were The Four, e Sorry Bryn, you just didn’t make it this 
Weston-super-Mare’s famous football 


Consequently, after over a year’s 
hard struggle by these Toc H people (in 
which time they made 200 phone calls 
and wrote numerous letters) a 30 mph 
speed limit has been imposed on the road 
and parents can rest easy in their beds at 
last — it’s dogged that does it! 


® time. 

hooligans and car wreckers who go around » 

truanting, terrorising policemen, and Se 0.00.020.0020000 000" 
stuffing half-full coke cans down my shirt. 


The coming months hold our usual pas- 
times as well as discos for 12-15 year-olds 


which not only help remedy the abysmal 
We hope you haven’t broken your leg yet , 


Since the disaster that was our Hallowe’en 
Disco, which raised all of £6 for the 
Diamond Jubilee, we seem to have spent 
most of the time celebrating each other’s 
birthdays. However February saw us on 

a sponsored ‘leap’ getting cash for Bristol 
District ‘Activities’ (which is a foul word, 
please let’s revert to ‘Projects’), and the 
leapers included Kate, our hon member, 
who romped home with over £20 and a 


lack of anything to do for that age range, 
but also will get money for ‘Hutton ‘76’, 
a weekend ‘Activity’ (vomit) for Basing- 
stoke kids. 


wet nose, thereby raising more than any- 
one else, the reason probably being the 
novelty of sponsoring a guide dog. March 
should have found us in Brecon doing our 
bit to a cottage which, it is hoped, will be 
used for kid’s ‘Activities’ (ugh), but the 
Bristo] bus, true to form, had second 
thoughts halfway there. So instead of 
improving that cottage, some of the more 
adventurous did the same to a riding lodge 
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Soon after this is printed it will be 
‘goodbye and good luck’ to Kevin Lindsay- 
Smith, staff and group member par excel- 
lence, who is leaving us for that place 
Peterborough, and whose departure will 
mean possible financial collapse for all 
Bristol’s pubs. Thanks for all you’ve done, 
Smythe, and more power to your elbow. 

I still haven’t forgiven him for dreaming 
up the name ‘Good-Looks Brooks’. 


if you haven’t paid your personal accident 
insurance. 

Branches and groups who wish to 
retain personal accident insurance cover 
for their members should send a premium 
payment at the rate of 10p per person to 
Wendover, as soon as possible. 

All enquiries about insurance cover 
for members and for those involved in 
projects should be sent to Wendover also. 


es 


OBITUARY INBRIEF... 


We regret to announce the death on 26 E Ri 

ichard Norell, a member of Brox- 
Maa x ee eo bourne and Hoddeson Branch in Hert- 
served loc I tor many years on the fordshire has been awarded the MBE for 


International Committee and on the 7 ; $ 
3 2 ? his work with blind people. The branch. 
Central Executive Committee (1961-69). A tribute by Jack Millar to the late started the George Fuller Blind Club and 


George Ferguson of Selkirk Branch Dick has helped to run it for the past 26 
years. He is also Secretary for the Hert- 
fordshire Association for the Blind. 


We further regret to announce the death 
of the following members: He was a carpenter 
And worked with wood 


In February: A Reg Clarke (Broughton And boys; E Three wedding anniversaries and 100 


Astley), William R Evans (Conway Dis- Took their impatient, artless hands years of Toc H between them! Not a bad 
trict), Kathleen Hickinbottom (Bingham), And taught them calm and craft, record for Aylestone, Leicester, Branch 
| Kenneth G Miller (Rhiwbina), Stanley E Measurement and strength, members Stan Sleath. Bert West and 
Prismall (Wroughton) Mortise and tenon, Howard Ellison who ate celebrating 
In March: Frank Adams (Saffron Walden), Firm as his friendship, Golden, Diamond and Silver anniversaries 
W Hugh Beeton (Springfields District), Lasting as his love. ý i 
! Vera H Cook (Enfield), Edwin T Coups H Charles Coates, 96-year-old member of 
(Stow on the Wold), George Ferguson He dreamed of being a roadman Catterick Village Branch, Yorkshire, is 
(Selkirk), Harold P Fox (Springfields And the joys joint winner of a BBC radio contest to 
District), Arthur Grummitt (Biggleswade), Of tending some undulating length find the longest serving choir member in 
Edith Haley (Mablethorpe), Noel C Of Border highway, Britain. He sings at St Anne’s Church. 
Hollins (South Sussex District), Gladys Like the weft to woof 
M Jones (Holland on Sea), Andrew S Of Yarrow or the Ettrick stream, H Joint first place in a Brandon talent 
McFarlane (Prestwick), Edward C Miles Making things good competition has been won by Brandon 
(Barnstaple), Caleb E Moss (Uxbridge), For all who came his way. Branch, Suffolk! Members put on the 
John A Papworth (North Nottingham), ‘Toc H Agonisers’ and dressed up in Wild 


Dorothy Pattman (Preston), Leonard A And so he did; 


: West costumes. They also took part in the 
Piddock (South Petherton), Dorothy M For so he was 


now-famous Anglia sponsored knit-in and 


Scott (Darlington Central), Gladys I All ways raised £219 in 90 minutes (enough to give 

Wilderspin (Brighton) To every man anyone the stitch!). 

In April: Rev Henry Evison (Lincs & And once especially to me. 

South Humberside District Branch), WM Earley Men's Branch, Reading, made a 

Edward E Histed (Hythe), Bernard P And so I stop here great success of its first concert at Maiden 

Hodges (Thanet District), Lillian E Jackson Where the road bends toward Fauldshope Ẹrleigh School, at which the Mayor and 

(Cheltenham), Loris E Mather (Surrey And the pastoral hills his wife enden The White Horse 

District) And remember him, Vale District are holding a garden party at 
This Highwayman of God, Caversham Court, Reading, on 7 August; 

We give thanks for their lives. This Quiet Samaritan. there is also a Community Week at 


Basingstoke from 9 - 14 August. 


W Llangollen Branch, North Wales, re- 
cently entertained 200 senior citizens to a 
party and concert for the 30th year in suc- 
cession, nobly supported by the town. 


W Slough Branch, Bucks, celebrated its 
50th birthday in February with music and 
a film show. 


W Higham Ferrers Branch, Northants, re- 
cently entertained the housebound to a 
social evening at which the ladies staged 
their own musical play ‘Domestic Troubles’. 


W The East Devon District recently staged 
a successful Big Band Concert in aid of a 
holiday project for children from London's 
East End. 


W Swindon Toc H need Green Shield 

stamps for a Batric Chair for disabled 

people. They have already given two 

i 3 Chairmobiles to the Swindon Association 
it u for the Disabled. So please send stamps 

Kimberworth Toc H, Yorkshire, enjoy an members of their community library to David Pope, 13 Glevum Close, Purton, 

evening of singing with volunteers and service. Swindon SNS 9HA. 


Photo: Rotherham Advertiser 
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A THOUSAND FRIENDS È 


These new Toc H stickers are one of 


the quickest ways of making friends, 


spreading the Toc H message and 
raising funds. 


Smile, say hello and stick one on 
at fetes, open days, branch nights or 
special events. 


Or sell them on flag days — people 
will get the message and you'll get 
funds. 


So stick around with the stickers or 
pin people down with the flag! 


Adhesive stickers £5.50 per thousand. Pinned flags £5.00 per thousand. Cash with order please. 


Orange symbol on white. Slogan ‘Toc H is for people’ in black. 


Available from the Toc H Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


Small advertisements must be received 
(with remittance) five weeks before 
publication day, which is the first of 

the month. The charge is 3p a word 
(minimum 30p) to Point Three magazine. 
Rates of display advertisements can be 


obtained from the Editorial Office ,Toc H, 


1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 


SMALL ADS oo) 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
city within easy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 
able, modernised hotel. 
Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 


Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 


Mr Jules Lietaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


Accommodation: Central Swindon, B & B £2 
per person per night July 17 - Sept 4. Double 
available. Ideal touring West Country or 
London M4. 84 Deacon Street, Swindon, 
Wilts SNI SND. 


Dunfermline Abbeyfield Society House (six 
residents with own bed-sitting room) require 
Housekeeper (active couple considered) to 
prepare mid-day and evening meals in 
communal dining room; own bedroom, sitting- 
room, bathroom. Particulars from Alex Turner, 
8(B) Cairneyhill Road, Crossford, Dunfermline, 
Fife. 


Caravan: 6 berth, fully equipped, 100 yards 
from the sea, Site facilities excellent. Hot 
water showers, wash-hand basin, flush toilets. 
Swim pool. Variety of shops and restaurant. 
Car parks and bus service from Clacton-on-Sea; 
British Rail from Liverpool Street, London. 
Toc H families welcome. Animals allowed. 
Season July - September. £15 per week, 
please apply to Mrs M Burgess, 6 Upper Park 
Road, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 


Book now for a holiday at Warden Manor, 
historic manor house set in unspoilt country, 
near sea. Happy Toc H fellowship. Open 
Easter, Spring Bank Holiday, 3 July - 11 
September; £17 - £20 weekly (children£14 
+ VAT, includes full board, four meals daily). 


All games (tennis, table tennis, putting etc) and = 


entertainments are free. Contact John Cole, 
4a Berridge Road, Sheerness, Kent. a» . 


Devon: four-berth caravan (£12 weekly). SAE $ 
Oldnall, 23 Cedar Road, Bournville B30 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 

“your requirements. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford BD1 3HE. 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks, HP22 6BT and printed by Pan Litho Sales Ltd, London. š 


